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THE WORK OF THE CHURCH IN AMERICA. 



Let me, on the very threshold, heg my readers not to charge me 
with presumption if I venture to offer them a few thoughts about 
the work of the church in America, the work, I mean, which 
seems to lie most obviously before her — the work most urgently 
pressed upon her by the needs of the times. The words of a 
stranger, however feeble or inadequate, may sometimes attract a 
passing notice which the better and stronger words of a prophet in 
his own country might fail to win. Whatever I say will not be 
said ex cathedrd, but with humility, diffidence, and deep respect. 
In point of fact, it will not express merely my own individual 
opinion. During my stay in America there is no question which 
I have asked more frequently or more earnestly than this — What 
is the task which most urgently demands the consideration and the 
energies of the Church of God in this great country ? I have put 
that question to men of all ranks and of all positions ; and I have 
heard the answers freely given to it by authors, by senators, by 
politicians of all ranks, by newspaper editors, by judges, bishops, 
lawyers, and the clergy of all denominations. It is very possible 
that I shall reflect but inadequately the varying opinions which 
have been expressed to me, but I will mention some of the sug- 
gestions which I have heard, and shall at least speak of them with 
modesty and with entire good faith. 

By "the church" I do not, of course, mean only the Episcopal 
Church. It would be a mark of unworthy arrogance for any one 
religious body to claim the title of " the church " as its exclusive 
badge. My remarks are meant to apply to the church of God in 
general ; to any and every religious community in the midst of 
which (to quote the definition of our Article) the pure word of 
God is preached and the sacraments are duly administered. By the 
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church in America, I mean all the churches in America ; whether 
Papal, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, or 
Episcopalian. These churches are far less separated by differences 
of organization and of opinion than they are united by common 
fealty to the Gospel of Christ, and common allegiance to the two 
ancient creeds of universal Christendom. 

I have heard it remarked by one American of eminence that 
America needs, more than anything else, a new enthusiasm. The 
very word " enthusiasm " implies a divine impulse, and the enthu- 
siasm inspired by any noble cause is the most elevating and en- 
nobling of all influences. It begins, for the most part, in the soul 
of some one man, where it burns like a fire of God, and is flashed 
by him into the souls of thousands. Such an enthusiasm was 
that which kindled the consciences of William Lloyd Garrison and 
of John Brown into burning hatred of the slave trade. It has 
been said of Garrison, and justly said, that posterity will find no 
marble white enough with which to build his monument. He was 
endowed with the same moral genius which had enlightened Clark- 
son and Wilberforce in England, and in the intensity of his con- 
viction he set himself to illuminate the spiritual dimness of twenty 
millions of his countrymen. He met with an amount of opposition 
enormous in volume and unspeakably virulent in intensity ; and it 
is among the saddest parts of this opposition that the church in 
general was either hostile to him or lukewarm. He had, indeed, 
some noble and passionate voices raised in his favor — the voice of 
Sumner in the Senate, of Theodore Parker in the pulpit, of Wen- 
dell Phillips on the platform. But, slowly and surely, he awoke the 
mighty sympathies of the great mass of the people. " Give me 
anything that walks erect and can read," said the last-named un- 
rivaled orator, "and he shall count one in the millions of the 
Lord's sacramental host which is yet to come up and trample all 
oppression into the dust." Event after event, each in itself ap- 
parently insignificant, tended to precipitate the great and awful 
civil war which, more than any event since the War of Independ- 
ence, bowed the heart of the nation like the heart of one man, 
and, alike in the North and the South, uplifted into the light of 
history great examples of human virtue. That war marks the 
growth to full manhood of the American people. "The war," 
says Mr. Lowell, "which established our position as a vigorous 
nationality has also sobered us. A nation, like a man, cannot look 
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death in the face for four years without arriving at some dear con- 
sciousness of the stuff he is made of, and without some great moral 
change. Such a change, or the beginning of it, no observant per- 
son can fail to see here. Our thought and our politics, and our 
bearing as a people, are assuming a manlier tone." 

But peace came, and it came to a nation boasting one flag and 
knit together forever in indissoluble bonds. And times of prosperous 
peace are times of profound moral peril. In one of his most elo- 
quent passages, Mr. Buskin has pointed out how, in the struggles 
of nations, their impotence, and even their disorganization, they 
often have higher hopes and nobler aspirations. Out of the suffer- 
ing comes the serious mind ; out of the endurance, the fortitude ; 
out of deliverance, the faith. But, when the more violent causes 
of disturbance have sunk to rest, there is danger lest other evils 
should rise — evils which vex less though they injure more, which 
suck the blood though they do not shed it, and ossify the heart 
though tbey do not torture it. There is danger, he says, lest, at 
such times, indolence should succeed to effort, apathy to patience, 
and the noise of jesting words and the darkness of foul 
thoughts to the earnest purity of the girded loin and the burning 
lamp. 

Has America wholly escaped the moral dangers which are inci- 
dent to prosperity and peace ? 

It is not for a stranger to answer that question. But, if the 
popular testimony of many among her own writers is to be ac- 
cepted, those dangers have been felt. American publicists have 
complained of "a wide prominence of dishonesty both in com- 
merce and in politics ; " of defalcations, of malfeasance, of " sin- 
ister legislation, bought and paid for by those whom it profited ; " 
of a rage for amateur speculation which was the ruin of the peace, 
the fortune, and the morals of many homes. " The year now draw- 
ing to a close," wrote an American reviewer in 1884, " is of a nature 
calculated to humiliate and discourage those who have both pride 
and faith in republican institutions. It is not necessary to name 
over the long and melancholy list. Political scandals and revela- 
tions of commercial dishonor are fresh in the minds of all, and all 
have observed the apparently lessening sense of the sacredness of 
marriage, the growing tendency toward stock gambling in all sec- 
tions of the community, and the increased popular success of dema- 
gogism in public life." 
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Mr. Story, the poet-sculptor, in his Ode at Salem, said : 

" Cleanse the Augean stable of politics, 
Of its foul muck of crafts, and wiles, and tricks; 
Break the base rings where commerce reeks and rots : 
Purge speculation of its canker spots." 

These passages indicate the two great spheres of American ac- 
tion — politics and business. It is never possible to create, at 
will, a new enthusiasm, but the steady work of moral development 
and reformation may always take its place. Is there no special 
work before the American Church in these great regions of their 
country's life ? 

None but ignorant and half-educated persons will ask : " What 
have the clergy to do with politics ? " If " politics " mean the cor- 
porate action of citizens, the church would be doomed to work in 
regions of unreality if she reduced herself to impotence and silence 
as regards matters which most keenly interest the great masses of 
the nation. There is little hope of political purity and nobleness if 
the righteous and the reasonable and the men of culture and as- 
piration shrink from public life with too cowardly a fastidiousness. 
Any one who has ever attended a political meeting and watched the 
ready response awakened by every sentiment, and the intensity of 
emotion aroused in multitudes by political discussions, must see 
that the church cannot accept the rule which would shut her out 
from participation in these struggles. It is true that the pulpit 
ought never to be abused for party purposes except in cases where, 
as in the case of slavery, questions are involved which have a 
direct bearing upon the eternal moral law. As regards the or- 
dinary party questions, clergymen will be for the most part wisely 
content to do their duty as ordinary Christians. I have heard it 
said that the church did not gain by any mere direct influence which 
she exercised in the case of the last presidential struggle. How this 
may be, American churchmen can judge best; but daily experience 
in England enables me" to testify that the clergy of all denominations 
may play a most important and a most beneficent part in politics ; 
and that in several ways. First, they may keep steadily and strongly 
before the minds of the people the general conviction that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, and sin is the reproach of any people. 
Next, they may apply this principle in relation to every question — 
and such questions arise perpetually — in which moral considerations 
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are immediately involved. Further, they may bring to the study of 
all polities a seriousness of mind and a sensitiveness of conscience 
which is a safer guide than the conventional maxims of timid 
statecraft. Lastly, they may set the example of discussing every 
political question with candor and magnanimity; of being just and 
fair to opponents ; of refusing either to exaggerate or to misrepre- 
sent; of rising superior to the bitterness of petty animosities; of 
seeing questions in their right perspective by contemplating them 
through other media than those of party passion. Above all, they 
may elevate the tone of political discussion, avoiding the base per- 
sonalities and mitigating the brutal ferocities of language which 
often make the strife of political parties so ignoble and so sadden- 
ing a spectacle. No function of the church in relation to every- 
day life would be more legitimate than that of so intermingling 
with political life as to ennoble its aspirations and improve its true 
methods. 

In the other great sphere of life, the sphere of business, there 
is also an opportunity for members of all the churches, whether 
lay or clerical, to exercise a most beneficent influence. The spirit of 
gambling is inherent in human nature, because it supplies the crav- 
ing for excitement which exists alike in the mind of the savage and 
the civilized man. It can only be exorcised by "the expulsive force 
of good affections." The power of the pulpit is derived from the 
aggregate force of innumerable separate appeals ; it illustrates the 
physical law known as " the superimposition of small impacts," the 
force which enables the operator to make a heavy bar of iron first 
shiver, then move, then oscillate with powerful and rhythmic 
swing, by pelting it time after time with a tiny pellet of cork. 
The effect of each separate sermon may seem to be infinitesimal ; 
but immense would be the effect of thousands of weekly and daily 
sermons all tending to impress upon multitudes of business men, 
who have not forsaken the ordinances of religion, the ideas of 
magnanimity and stainless honesty. The church alone can effect- 
ually teach, and it is her mission to teach, to mankind the firm 
principles of honor, the nobler elements of national purpose and 
national life. She alone can convince nations that industrial success 
is of infinitely lower value than the purpose of duty, the love of 
right, the enthusiasm for the blessing of mankind. She alone can 
leave on the minds of men the conviction that "a prosperous 
iniquity is the most unprofitable condition in the world," and that 
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" labor vocal on every hill-side and commerce white on every sea " 
are but a poor result of a century of freedom and large civiliza- 
tion if they tend only to luxury and accumulation, and to deepen- 
ing the chasm which separates capital from toil. 

And, therefore, much of the church's work depends upon her 
attitude toward wealth. Such expressions as " the almighty dol- 
lar ; " such proverbs as that once quoted by Wendell Phillips about 
springing after a dollar at any risk, even if it were put on the other 
side of hell; such a terrible sentence as that of Theodore Parker, 
"In the American Church money is God," point to a danger 
against which prosperous nations, and England quite as much as 
America, have ever to be on their guard. All the clergy, and 
all true men, can set the example of simplicity of life. They can 
show an individual superiority to the seductions of Mammon, and 
rise superior to that base idolatry. One of the greatest living re- 
ligious teachers of the world — an English ecclesiastic who has 
exercised stupendous influence — for the greater part of a very long 
life, and even to advanced age, never had a larger income than two 
hundred pounds a year. He has shown to the world the spec- 
tacle of a great soul living in a small house, and his example has 
poured silent contempt on the base divinity of gold. Those will 
best estimate the value of such an example who have noticed the 
prominence given in Scripture to the dangers of avarice, whether 
for communities or for individual men. It is more than a hundred 
years since Joseph Hancock appealed to Americans, by the 
memories of their fathers, to despise the glare of wealth, and not 
to be betrayed by the soft arts of luxury and effeminacy into the 
pit digged for their own destruction : 

" This is the moral of all human tales, 
'Tis but the same rehearsal of the past, 
First freedom, and then glory ; when that fails . 
Wealth, vice, corruption, barbarism at last, 
And History with all her volumes vast 
Hath but one tale." 

If such a poet as Byron could thus have learnt from the 
Hebrew prophets the lessons taught by the fate of Egypt, and 
of Tyre, and from history the warning memories of Spain and 
Venice, the church may well feel it to be her duty to keep un- 
ceasingly before the mind of nations the truth that opulence is not 
essential to national greatness, but that justice, mercy, and tern- 
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perance are ; and that, without these, increasing wealth may but 
be a sign of inward weakness just as the gorgeous conflagration of 
the autumnal woods is but an evidence of their decay. 

And if it be true that divorce in America is greatly on the 
increase, here, again, there is necessity for the Church's most 
strenuous action. The corner-stone of the commonwealth is the 
hearth-stone. The purity and delight of domestic life has hitherto 
been the special strength and glory of America no less than of Eng- 
land. It is always the main pillar of true national prosperity. 
When Virgil gave to iEneas the two epithets of pius and pater, 
Dryden found great difficulty in dealing with them, because he 
had not mastered the central conception of the Latin poet, that 
the national greatness of Eome depended on the spirit of filial 
affection and family life. Rome was doomed to slow and agonizing 
decay from the days when her women began to date their years by 
the number of their husbands. How far the sense of inviolable 
sanctity in the bond of marriage is being relaxed I cannot know ; 
but, if such be the case, the church cannot be too watchful or too 
active in arresting the downward movement and averting a peril 
which would in time prove to be more deadly than any other. 

Again, the church would be doing a great work for the national 
life if she could show her power to elevate and purify the press. 
No one who has looked at the countless multitudes of local news- 
papers can fail to fear that powerful influences are constantly tend- 
ing to bring about a slow degeneracy of the people's life. The 
immense multiplication of the details of crime, however mean or 
however revolting — the fact that, wherever wrong or lewdness is 
wrought over this immense continent, there the knowledge and 
contemplation of it are forced on the attention of indolent curiosity 
— is alone an almost unspeakable evil. It familiarizes the minds 
of the masses with that unwholesome interest in crime and degra- 
dation, which, as Dante might teach us, is a fruitful source of 
demoralization. Then, again, the insatiable passion for personalities 
is ignoble and weakening, and shows a fatal tendency to invade 
the sacred privacy of families and of individual lives. Worse than 
all is the levity with which stories are invented, and the credulity 
with which, after millions of instances of their utter untrust worthi- 
ness, they are still believed. All of us are perhaps too ready to 
look upon all this as inevitable, as a matter of course, as an evil 
which, at the worst, is insignificant. I cannot think so. If the 
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church cannot hope, without long and painful effort, to improve 
the taste of the masses as to cure them of the somewhat base, 
and certainly frivolous, habit of mind which demands satisfaction 
in its rage for novelties of gossip, and for the stimulus of criminal 
details, yet the inculcation of a deeper sense of truthfulness ought 
not to be beyond her power. That church has done a mighty 
work which has taught her children that it is far better to die than 
lie. 

Moving, lastly, to the broader field of direct religious teaching, 
and assuming, as a matter of course, the constant enforcement of the 
few great essential eternal truths which lie at the very heart of 
Christianity, it seems to me that three elements are essential to 
insure the triumph of the church over the opposing forces of 
agnosticism and infidelity. Perhaps no answer has been given to 
my inquiries with firmer emphasis than this — that it is the special 
work of the church, in these days, to teach a true and an intelli- 
gent, as opposed to a delusive and obsolete, view of religion. True 
religion, like true liberty, demands an eternal vigilance on the part 
of its defenders. We cannot withstand the skilled arms of modern 
antagonism with the bows and arrows of mediaeval warfare, nor 
will the mud ramparts which alone were possible in darker ages 
hold out against the tremendous artillery of scientific skepticism. 
I hold that no defense of religion is possible which does not co- 
ordinate its doctrines with truths taught us by God's other reve- 
lations in science and in history. No one can be a champion of 
belief who does not keep abreast of the times. If the church 
chooses to stand or to fall by the doctrines and commandments of 
men which she has sometimes held to be infallible ; if she clings 
with inflexible obstinacy to sacerdotal and sacramentarian theories 
which are only permissible or possible as individual opinions ; if 
she attaches as much importance to apostolic succession as to 
spiritual consecration ; if she determines to abide by exploded sys- 
tems of exegesis, whether borrowed from the rabbis, the Alexan- 
drians, or the fathers, her days are numbered, and her institutions 
will be trampled down by the hurrying feet of advancing genera- 
tions. 

The three elements which are essential to the teaching of a 
strong, living church are Tolerance, Freedom, and Progress. 

There must be tolerance. It must be recognized, even by those 
bodies which are tempted to be most exclusive, that, though there 
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is but one flock, there are, and to the end of time there will be, 
and are meant to be, many folds. Until the various religious 
bodies are content to work together side by side in mutual respect 
and amity ; until they are ready to sink the discussion of mind and 
exacerbating differences and to combine on the bases of things 
needful ; until they respect and refrain from invading each other's 
separate spheres of work ; until they substitute the spirit of large 
Christian charity for that of ecclesiastical opinion-worship, so long 
they will be weak. Infidelity and immorality will never prevail 
against the unity of differing bodies of Christians ; but they can 
safely despise the arrogant self-sufficiency which reigns in "the 
subdichotomies of petty schisms." 

There must be freedom. It is the aim of all the ambitious 
ecclesiastical tyrannies, whether of new presbyter or old priest, to 
load the minds of men with secular chains : it is the essence of 
true religion to make men free. Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty. 

There must, lastly, be progress. Churches have been very slow 
to learn this lesson. They have fought to the last for exploded 
doctrines and antiquated traditions. They have often resisted to 
the last the advancing knowledge of mankind. They have become 
revolutionary and convulsive in the effort to keep things fixed 
when the world is moving forward, and they have tried to preserve 
when it was their duty to improve. They have kept their earthen 
vessels closed so that the swelling tide of human progress did but 
shatter them upon the shore, or, at the best, roll them hither and 
thither with their "stagnant doctrines rotting in a dead theol- 
ogy." But 

" The old order changeth, giving place to new, 
And God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 

The churches of America ought, more than any others, to be 
free from this curse of obstinate stagnation. They ought to recog- 
nize, with Coleridge, that doctrines which are vehemently de- 
nounced as errors may after all be " the refractions of some great 
truth still below the horizon ; " for the prophetic voice of John 
Robinson, in his farewell to the Pilgrim Fathers, just before they 
set sail from the shores of Europe, uttered the memorable words, 
" I am persuaded that the Lord hath more truth yet to come for 
vol. cxlii. — KO. 350. 3 
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us ; yet to break forth out of his Holy Word. Neither Luther 
nor Calvin has penetrated into the whole counsel of God." 

And the various churches of America, amid yet higher sources 
of inspiration, may lift their eyes to a galaxy of great examples. 
They can cherish the memory of Bishop Berkeley, to whom even 
the cynical poet attributed "every virtue under heaven," and of 
Wesley and Whitfield, who flashed into this continent also the 
electric thrill of moral renovation. They can look to Cutler and 
to Johnson of Yale College, of whom the latter was the first to 
introduce into America the Copernican teaching ; to the indomit- 
able faith and energy of Bishop Seabury ; to the large insight and 
statesmanship of Bishop White, the bosom friend of George 
Washington ; to the firmness of Eoger Williams, and the sweetness 
of William Penn ; to the absolute self-devotion of David Brainerd ; 
to John Eliot, the Apostle of the Indians, with the splendid 
achievement of his prodigious toil in the Indian Bible ; to the 
powerful if Cimmerian theology of Jonathan Edwards ; to the 
resolute thoroughness of Dr. Bobinson ; to John Cotton ; to the 
Mathers ; to Dr. Hodge ; to William Ellery Channing, that brave 
Abolitionist, who, as Coleridge said, showed the true spirit of a 
philosopher in that he had alike the love of wisdom and the 
wisdom of love ; to Belknap and Buckminster and Parker with 
his trumpet voice. They can look up to these examples in 
carrying out their task of guiding along the path of moral and 
spiritual progress " a mighty and swiftly increasing nation, which 
has to work out, through the stamina, the public spirit, and the 
watchfulness of its individual citizens, not only its own salva- 
tion, but one may almost say the salvation of the human race 
itself." These great examples stand out on the fine background 
of American history. " Glorious New England," exclaimed Sar- 
gent Prentiss, " on thy green fields rest, like morning dews, the 
recollections of our early years ; round thy guardian summits 
gather the mighty memories of the Kevolution ; while far away on 
the horizon of thy past, like thine own northern lights, gleam the 
awful virtues of our Pilgrim Sires." There will ever be some 
developments of national tendency which, if left unchecked, will 
carry men far away from those awful virtues, yet those virtues, 
undoubtedly, made America what she is. It was because of those 
virtues that the feet of a few outcasts made of Plymouth Bock the 
corner-stone of a mighty empire. It was by the light of those 
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virtues that Jefferson penned the Declaration of Independence. 
It was the memory of those virtues which molded the life of him 
who 

" Eripuit emlo fulmen, sceptrumgue lyrcmnis." 

Those virtues gave to James Otis and to Patrick Henry the 
prophet's tongue of flame. They nerved the arm of Washington 
in battle, and kindled the embattled farmers to fire the shot heard 
round the world. They kindled the eloquence of Phillips and the 
song of Longfellow. They gave to Abraham Lincoln the faith at 
whose bidding a hundred thousand men sprang to their feet as 
one — the faith which brightened the six and thirty stars round the 
forehead of Liberty, and flung the broken fetters of the last slave 
beneath her feet. If the church keep the people in their alle- 
giance to those awful virtues, America shall still be the ,en- 
lightener of the nations, the beautiful pioneer in the vanguard of 
the progress of the world. But if she spread a table to Fortune 
or enshrine Mammon above her altars — if her commerce become 
dishonest, and her Press debased, and her society frivolous, and 
her religion a mere twilight of willful and self-induced delusion — 
she in her turn shall fall like Lucifer, son of the morning, and 
the double oceans which sweep her illimitable shores shall only 
plash to future empires a more sad, a more desolate, and a more 
unending dirge. 

P. W. Fabbab. 



